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Estimates of Future College 


and University Enrollment 


CCURATE ESTIMATES of future college and 
university enrollment are an important factor 
in the planning for adequate staffs and building 
facilities. However, as was pointed out in HIGHER 
EpucaTION almost 2 years ago by Fred J. Kelly, 
the question of future college enrollment is influenced 
by many variables. Moreover, some of these, by 
their very nature, involve unknown factors. 


Previous Estimates 


Since the end of the war, there have appeared in 
the professional literature at least eight estimates of 
future college enrollment. These have been as- 
sembled in connection with the work of the Office of 
Education’s veterans’ educational facilities program 
which is carried on in cooperation with the Federal 
Works Agency. Because of the interest of college 
administrators and members of institutional boards, 
in this whole problem of college enrollments, it was 
thought that a summary of these estimates might 
have some value. Such a summary might also 
suggest the need for further analyses of the enroll- 
ments within specific institutions and in States 
where groups of college officers are engaged cooper- 
atively in studying such problems. It is recognized 
that these estimates are made upon different bases 





1 For a comprehensive discussion of the enrollment trends for the country and 
their underlying factors, see the following articles: Fred J. Kelly, “College 
Population Trends,” Higher Education, II : 1-5 (May 15, 1946) and John Dale 
Russell, “Enrollment Trends in Higher Education”, Journal of the American 
Assoc‘ation of Collegiate Registrars, XXII : 413-31 (July 1947). 

"Specialist in Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education. 
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and that in certain respects they are not comparable. 
In such instances, an effort is made to indicate in 
what respects they are not comparable so as to avoid 
doing violence to the premises of the forecaster. 

The summary of the nine published estimates of 
future college enrollments which appeared between 
the end of the war and January 1948 are presented 
in the accompanying table in the order of their 
publication. 


The reader is again cautioned in interpreting these 
forecasts, since they have not been prepared upon 
strictly comparable bases. For example, the Rohrer 
and the Douglass and Elliott estimates for the years 
1947-48 and 1949-50 are for so-called normal 
enrollments and do not include veterans. More- 
over, the latter estimate is based upon the under- 
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graduate college population, age 18-21 years, in- 
clusive, and would presumably, therefore, not in- 
clude college freshmen under 18 years nor students 
over 22 years of age enrolled in graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. The precise size of this group is 
not known. 

The estimates for the current academic year should 
be related to the data reported in the Office’s Statis- 
tical Circular No. 238 under date of November 10, 
1947. Based upon reports from 1,732 institutions, 
the total number of full-time and part-time college 
students (excluding summer session, correspondence 
and extension students) attending in the third week 
of the fall term was 2,338,226. The gross cumula- 
tive enrollment figure by the end of the regular 
academic year will probably approximate 2,642,000. 


Veterans’ Educational Facilities 
Program Estimates 


As part of its effort to secure an equitable distri- 
bution of war surplus buildings and equipment, the 
Office of Education, through its veterans’ educa- 
tional facilities program, obtained the estimates 
from the colleges and universities on future enroll- 


tutions were asked to estimate the number of thej 
full-time and total student enrollments for the fall 
terms of the academic years 1947-48 and 1949-59 
They were also asked to supply enrollment estimate 
including part-time students for the academic year 
1954-55 and 1959-60. No special brief is offered 
for the validity of these estimates, but they are the 
sum totals of the estimates of the same institutions 
for 4 different years in a 12-year period. These 
figures are the best guesses now available for plan. 
ning the building expansion of their respective 
institutions and are thus being used. 


Most studies of estimates of prospective enroll- 
ments have presented them as gross national figures 
based upon varying premises. The merit of the 
VEFP estimates is that they are based upon the 
ambitions, hopes, and programs of the same group 
of institutions which presumably have studied their 
long-range plans and the means of financing these 
plans. On the other hand, a serious limitation of 
these figures is that, in the nature of the case, they 
do not take account of the birth and development 
of new institutions over the coming decade. Present 











ments. The authorized representatives of the insti- _ indications suggest that in some parts of the country 
Summary of estimates of future college enrollments 
[In thousands of students] 
Author Date 1947-48 1949-50 1954-55 1959-60 
l 2 3 + 5 6 
I Mi iceniclaiidtcah wtinckbiteetaienhsicisnhihateidiiiiie | SER Re Pee | Haar Mee ee a 2570094; 900»)... cc esac loce nko ee 
SE ae en ee ee (rt a 4, 000 6, 000 3, 800 3, 70 
I titi cc enuinidtsinannetiibedeetiemn ee sere Yorkers een 1, 908 2, 098 2, 20 
RE is kas nnenietiigiinbnnnniaaewnntlng SEE! SAAD BOE txetatunimunsd 3, 600 
NR i Se at hh adel ae eenaeen | 2, 500 2, 200 1,900 | 2, 500-3, 000 
PE Oivdiciiinmcdecnancdbawvined suse cock. SI wndnconivcwsed 2, 650 2, 900 3,100 |2....;.30 
ON ntinicsweneitemisdtnramcelbisiiiedbe October 1947... .......... ® 1,780 ® 1, 800 1, 850 1, 90 
SG) SE EE ncn tschcokntecennnbendis December 1947......._.- 91, 216 9 1,340 1, 598 2, 222 
Veterans’ educational facilities program--......_- BOR EP Eln wiienccaneoneil 2, 355 2, 561 2, 627 2, 814 




















1 Kelly, Fred J. College Population Trends, Higher Education, 2:1-5, May 
15, 1946. 

3 Partch, Clarence E. Analysis of the Need for Facilities to Provide Adequate 
Educational Opportunities for Veterans and for Graduates of Secondary Schools 
(New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University, July 1946). 

3 Hungate, Thad L. Financing Higher Education. New York City: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1946. p. 224, 

4 Dewhurst, J. Frederic, and Associates. America’s Needs and Resources. 
New York City, Twentieth Century Fund, 1947. p. 320. 

§ Miller, Ernest C, Enrollment Trends in Current Problems in Higher Educa- 
tion. Washington, National Education Association, 1947. p. 27-34. 
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6 Russell, John Dale. Enrollment Trends in Higher Education. Journal of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 22: 413-31, July 1947. 

1 Rohrer, J.H. Future Enrollments in Higher Education. Journal of Hight 
Education, 18: 373-76, October 1947. 

§ Douglass, Harl R. and Elliott, Lloyd H. What Will Happen After the 
Veterans Leave? School and Society, 66:465-67, Dec. 20, 1947, 

* These figures for the years 1947-48 and 1949-50 are for “normal enroll- 
ments” only, and do not include veterans; hence, they are not strictly comparable 
with the other enrollment estimates. In the Douglass and Elliott estimates, the 
figures are further qualified by the exclusion of graduate, foreign and part-time 
students. 
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there will be a substantial increase in the number of 
new institutions, particularly those of the junior or 
“community” college type and technical institutes. 

The total estimated student enrollment of the 
1,386 institutions (these institutions last year 
accounted for 96 percent of all students in the second 
semester, 1946-47), which supplied data to the 


Office, was as follows: 


Year Full-time students All students 
EE ecsitinininunanananutin 2, 042, 000 2, 355, 000 
ein, I a Oe a 2, 153, 000 2, 561, 000 
RS Sed ioe case eae. eeewaaen 2, 627, 000 
OOO at ie eh ihe BA Bede 2, 814, 000 


1Fall of the year. 





In comparison with the other enrollment forecasts 
in the foregoing table it may be seen that the VEFP 
estimates are relatively conservative. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that different assumptions 
and premises have been made by the authors of 
these several studies, and that the introduction of 
new factors in the coming decade, such as the inau- 
guration of a broad program of Federal scholarships 
or the appearance of prolonged economic depression, 
would upset these estimates. 


Recommendations of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education ? 


In its consideration of the probiem of the number 
of young people who should receive higher education, 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
developed a “National Inventory of Talent” based 
upon the results of the Army General Classification 
Test scores of Army recruits. After equating these 
results with group intelligence tests given to college 
freshmen, the Commission estimated that at least 
49 percent of the population of young adults had the 
necessary mental ability to complete the junior col- 
lege years, and that 32 percent had the ability to 
“complete an advanced liberal or specialized pro- 
fessional education.” Based upon these estimates the 
Commission recommended in 1960 a minimum college 
tarollment of 4,600,000 beyond the twelfth grade 
distributed as follows: Junior college level (grades 13 
and 14), 2,500,000; senior college level (grades 15 


' President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for American 
Democracy. Vol. I, “Establishing the Goals,” pp. 39-44. Vol. II, “Equalizing and 
Expanding Individual Opportunity,” pp. 51-57. 
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and 16), 1,500,000; and graduate and professional 
schools, 600,000. 

To overcome the influence of economic barriers, 
the Commission supported a substantial plan of 
Federal scholarships which would become available 
in larger amounts each succeeding year, as the 
number of veterans subsidized under the GI bill of 
rights Act and Public Law No. 16 decreased. The 
Commission proposed that these scholarships be 
granted to students primarily on the basis of financial 
need and that they would also depend upon the 
applicants’ “ability, character, and sense of respon- 
sibility.” It also recommended that the maximum 
scholarship be set at $800 a year. The Commission 
further recommended that scholarships be provided 
for at least 20 percent of the total undergraduate 
nonveteran student enrollment. This program 
would be initiated in 1948-49, with an appropriation 
of $120,000,000 to provide scholarships for approxi- 
mately 300,000 students. It is obvious that in the 
event of congressional approval of a substantial 
scholarship plan, a new factor would be introduced 
into the situation which would mean material 
increases in the total enrollment. 


Conclusion 


It should be emphasized that the estimates sum- 
marized above are for the college and university 
enrollments for the whole Nation. The enrollments 
of specific institutions and for certain States*® will 
no doubt vary from the national pattern of increase. 
Almost certainly increases of students will depend, 
as they have in the past, upon such factors as the 
types of educational programs offered, economic 
conditions, and the willingness of the public to 
finance the current programs and the expansion of 
facilities. 

The enrollment increases brought about by the 
returning veterans have emphasized the need for the 
expansion of the facilities of higher institutions. 
This need, however, has developed over the past 
quarter century through the normal enrollment 
increases. It is, therefore, important that the colleges 
and universities make adequate plans for the staffing 
and building facilities to accommodate effectively 
the larger numbers of students. 


American Council on Education, Pacific Coast Committee, College-dge 
Population Study, 1947-64. (Washington: American Council on Education, 
November 1947.) 

Lancaster, John L., College Enrollment in Virginia. (Charlottesville: University 
of Virginia, May 1947.) 
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Public Opinion Laboratory 


Wuat appears to be the first publicly supported 
agency for polling public opinion is now being or- 
ganized in the State of Washington. The two spon- 
sors are the University of Washington and the State 
College of Washington. The State legislature has 
made an appropriation for the project. The lab- 
oratory will be staffed and controlled from the social 
science departments of the two institutions. 

The new polling agency is intended to measure 
opinion impartially in the State of Washington on 
vital current issues of State, national, and inter- 
national importance. Among the survey subjects 
already selected are the Marshall Plan, conscription, 
treatment of Communists, the sales tax and alter- 
natives, election preferences, and old-age pensions. 

Preliminary polling to check the laboratory’s meth- 
ods for accuracy will be started early in 1948. The 
first full dress survey will be held early in the spring. 
Thereafter, it is the intention to conduct one poll 
each month on one or more subjects. The plan is to 
use 70 interviewers so selected geographically as to 
mirror the thinking of all parts of the State. When 
necessary, spot polls on possible changes in public 
opinion can be made and reported within 48 hours. 
Local interviewers are to be trained especially for 
this work by the University and the State College. 
The laboratory, unhampered by political or profit 
motives, will be devoted exclusively to scientific ac- 
curacy. Findings are to be given full publicity. 

The laboratory will give sociologists and students 
in Washington a new scientific tool. The hope is 
that the project will be valuable in predicting public 
opinion, in improving polling techniques, and in 
training scientists in social research. 

The University of Washington has named Stuart 
C. Dodd as director of the laboratory, and the State 
College of Washington has selected T. H. Kennedy, 
head of the college’s department of sociology, as 
acting codirector of the laboratory. 





Students Continue Education in Hospitals 


VETERAN STUDENTS in Oklahoma and Arkansas 
colleges, forced to drop out of school to enter a 
Veterans Administration hospital for treatment, can 
continue their studies as patients. 

Under agreements between the colleges and VA 
hospitals in Fayetteville, Ark., and Oklahoma City, 
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Okla., the schools send correspondence course 
material to student-patients in the tvo hospitals, 
Members of the VA educational the... . staff assist 
the veterans in preparing lessons, and administer 
tests and examinations. Periodic lesson reports 
and examinations are returned to the colleges for 
grading. 

Patients who pass their bedside courses receive 
full credit and, when they are discharged from the 
hospital, are enabled to continue their education at 
an advanced level. 





WAA Donates Surplus Property 


Tue War Assets Administration announced by 
General Letter No. 251 (January 21, 1948) a plan 
by which it will donate certain classes of war sur 
plus personal property to any educational institu. 
tion supported by a State or local government, or 
which has been held exempt from taxation under 
Section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

This plan for the disposal of property is con- 
ducted directly by WAA and should not be con- 
fused with the Army and Navy donation program 
or the veterans educational facilities program, which 
is administered according to the provisions of Public 
Law 697. 

College officials interested in procuring war sur- 
plus personal property under terms of WAA General 
Letter No. 251 should obtain a copy of the letter and 
follow the procedures outlined. 





Two Scholarships to Argentina 


THE UNITED STATES-ARGENTINA CULTURAL INSTITUTE 
announces two scholarships, each consisting of free 
tuition in an Argentine university from July to 
December 1948, steamship passage from New York 
to Buenos Aires and return, and a cash award of 
$750 (United States currency.) 

These scholarships will be awarded to the two 
North American students of either sex and under 
30 years of age who are enrolled in a college or 
university in the United States and who submit by 
April 30, 1948, the best essay of approximately 40 
words in Spanish on the topic: What Is the Most 
Effective Way to Promote Social and Cultural 
Relations Between the United States and Argentina? 

For detailed information write immediately to: 
The United States-Argentina Cultural Institute, 
1815 Q Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, Mar. 15, 1948 
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College Field Courses 
and American Democracy 


ANY INSTITUTIONS of higher learning 

have found that the field course is a useful 
tool for the instruction of college students in various 
areas of learning, particularly in that of social rela- 
tions. Like all tools it must be correctly used. 
Some colleges are now using field courses, which 
include the study of social and intercultural relation- 
ships, with the aim of aiding in the development of 
tolerant and democratic attitudes. 


Trips Associated With Subject Courses 


The value of field trips for college classes has been 
long recognized and used in certain areas, like 
geology, geography, home economics, mining, and 
forestry. History classes have visited historic sites, 
monuments and museums, and sociology students 
have gone for study to the homes and places where 
different races and minority groups congregate. Itis 
common practice in many colleges, as a part of 
regular courses, for classes in history and political 
science to visit legislative, executive, and judicial 
bodies of Federal, State, and local governments; also 
penal and other public institutions. Here they see 
American democracy in action. 


Intercultural Trips 


An important purpose of education, which can be 
well-accomplished by college field courses, is to 
familiarize students with the problems and character 
of persons with different backgrounds and social 
levels. During recent years there has been renewed 
emphasis on the teaching of American democracy. 
This is of special importance in colleges because they 
are the training grounds for the teachers who must 
help instill the principles of democracy and the ideals 
of the American way of life in the next generation of 
citizens. Free expression of opinion, understanding 
of the basis for the opinions and striving of others, the 
development of conclusions based on field evidence, 
and the give and take from fellow members in a field 
party, are some of the ways in which field trips can be 
helpful to college students. Well conducted inter- 
cuitural trips appear to be an excellent technique for 





*Specialist for Geography in Higher’ Education,” U. S. Office o 
Education. 
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advancing student learning about the lives and 
problems of other Americans. This learning is the 
cornerstone for the building of any democratic 
community. 


Multiple Purposes of Fields Trips 


The writer is a believer in field trips that have 
multiple purposes and cover more than one area, and 
has conducted these during summers for nearly 20 
years from the Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion. Among the many subjects touched on in a 
single-field course are: Geology, geography, nature 
study, history, conservation, sociology, and land 
planning. Students taking a field course which 
overlaps into several areas of study learn much about 
the value of our American way of life and the 
importance of maintaining the bases on which 
strength of our country rests. After seeing the 
decline in living standards that results from misuse of 
land, students usually evince desire to support 
measures for the conservation of both natural and 
human resources. 


Field Work Associated With Workshops 


Summer workshops provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for organizing field studies that show how 
American democracy works. In the summer of 
1947 the writer was connected with the Columbia 
Basin Workshop! held at Eastern Washington 
College of Education. This workshop covered 
geology, climate, soils, history, present land use, 
construction of the project, and future utilization of 
the Columbia Basin. The problems of housing and 
of living in construction camps and a developing 
region were discussed. The personal observations 
made by the students enabled them to better appre- 
ciate the need of planning for the settlement, market- 
ing of products, and the construction of towns with 
schools, churches, stores, and other facilities. 


Field Course in Sociology at Antioch College 
Among the summer study trips for college students 


1 One of the results from this workshop was an article, prepared by students, 
that was published in the January 1, 1948, issue of “School Science and Mathe- 
matics,” descriptive of the Columbia Basin project, 
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in the area of intercultural relations is a field course 
in sociology offered in 1947, to be repeated in 1948, 
under the auspices of Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. The purposes of the field course were 
(1) to study four isolated communities relative to 
(a) the effects of the schools upon the people, (b) 
the natural and social habitat, (c) community organi- 
zations, folkways, etc., (d) political organizations, 
and (e) effects of industrialization upon the com- 
munity; (2) to help students learn to evaluate them- 
selves as a group—to have the class always conscious 
of the method; (3) to compare the communities; 
(4) to discover the particular philosophies and ideals 
of each community; (5) to go into the field prepared; 
and (6) to learn to function as a group—that the 
success of the course is of prime importance. 

In 1947 the group, in the order given, visited: 
Penland School of Handicrafts, the Toe River Val- 
ley, and adjacent areas in North Carolina; Cherokee, 
N. C., where the Indians and their handicrafts were 
seen; John C. Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, 
N. C.; Highlander Folk School near Monteagh, Tenn. 

The 1947 trip lasted 4 weeks and was made in 
private cars. Ten students of both sexes and varied 
backgrounds were enrolled. By special arrangement 
the party was usually quartered in dormitories at 
the schools visited, which provided exceptional 
opportunities for sociological studies. Before start- 
ing, members had read several books on the southern 
highlands and the mountain people. Preparatory 
meetings were held twice a week during the winter 
period for those enrolling in the course. Experts 
from various subject areas addressed the group. 
Student participation in planning the trip was 
stressed. Field courses have been offered at Antioch 
College since 1940, by the Department of Sociology. 


University of Minnesota's Plan for European Study 


The University of Minnesota has an arrangement 
whereby carefully screened students spend a summer 
in Europe on field study projects. The idea origi- 
nated with students who organized the “Student 
Project for Amity Among Nations,” which shortened 
to SPAN symbolizes spanning the continents with 
international understanding. After consideration, 
the university arranged for students each to select 
a specific topic in one of the general areas of politics, 
religion, economics, culture (sociology), and educa- 
tion. In advance, the student read widely in the 
field of his concentration after conferences with a 
faculty adviser. The field studies were carried on 
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by 4 groups of 10 each in England, France, Spain 
and Sweden. A faculty member familiar with th 
language and conditions in the country accompanie 
each group. The 40 students were selected on th 
basis of scholarship, leadership, interest in interna. 
tional affairs, and language knowledge of the coun. 
try to be visited. 

In England the group lived in one large house but 
in the other countries scattered by two’s and three’ 
In all countries citizens and organizations wer 
very cooperative. The students decided the for 
eign travel course was a success, but felt that mor 
than 3-months’ time would be desirable and that 
class members should have facility in a language of 
the foreign country. 

After their return students were overwhelmed by 
requests for speaking to various groups and writing 
about their experiences. During their first 2 months 
at home, students spoke to audiences totaling over 
10,000 persons. They also participated in seven 
radio broadcasts. It seems a fair conclusion that 
foreign study trips can be made successful vehicles 
for improving international relationships, and a 
step towards making people in Europe more familiar 
with American youth and their democratic ideals, 


Minnesota plans to repeat SPAN during the summer 
of 1948. 


Field Courses at Columbia University 


Columbia University has run a sociology field 
course to the South which should promote inter 
regional understanding. The students travel about 
2,500 miles, visiting cotton plantations, textile 
mills, mill towns, mountain folk schools, the Cherokee 
Indian Reservation, the Great Smokies, Charleston, 
and the Carolina sea islands. In this course, edu 
cation, history, agriculture, conservation, land use, 
health, labor, economic, and social problems are 
considered as an integrated whole, not as separate 
subjects. The students learn the technique o 
investigation by talking to people like farmers, mill 
hands, special workers, and county agricultural 
agents. In the summer of 1948 a course lasting 4 
weeks will study the TVA from Knoxville to Flor 
ence, Ala. This will be for adults and is sponsored 
by World Studytours, Inc., of the Columbia Uni 
versity Travel Service. Teachers College of Co 
lumbia University offers numerous field courses in 
science, sociology, community affairs, and educa 
tion, using the metropolitan area ot New York City 
as the laboratory. 
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Other Examples 


The State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J., 
lists several field courses in the social sciences which 
combine geography, history, economics, political 
science, and sociology. One consists of eight all-day 
feld trips covering sections of New Jersey. A 
second includes a combination of eight all-day field 
trips with seven 2-hour class periods concerned with 
New Jersey, and the lower Hudson River region, with 
emphasis on soil conservation. Another field course 
lasts 15 days and extends south to Georgia. A 12- 
day field study excursion visits New England, 
Quebec, Lake Champlain, and the Hudson Valley. 
During the Christmas holidays a 12-day trip is offered 
to Florida and the Gulf Coast into Louisiana. The 
longest tour is a transcontinental summer field course 
which extends for 12,800 miles, lasts for 62 days, and 
carries 10 semester hours of credit. This is pri- 
marily concerned with regions and localities of 
geographic and historic importance. Trips have 
been offered from Montclair for 15 years. 


The School of Education at Indiana University 
sponsors a cultural and educational tour to Mexico 
for credit. Indiana University, Purdue University, 
Indiana State Teachers College, and Ball State 
Teachers College cooperate with each other and with 
the State Department of Education, the Indiana 
Historical Bureau, and the State Department of 
Commerce and Public Relations, to sponsor 
week-end tours to historical sites for credit. Ball 
State Teachers College listed two travel courses in 
the summer of 1947; one covered 4,000 miles to the 
eastern United States and Canada, and the second 
6,000 miles to Mexico. Students taking the Mexico 
trips could earn credits in Spanish, art, or education. 


Illinois State Normal University offered credits 
in history and geography for a tour of 6,000 miles, 
lasting 44 days, in the summer of 1947 to the eastern 
United States and Canada. The Western Illinois 
State College also gives field trips with credit in 
geography and visual education. 

Colleges in the Pacific Northwest that have given 
field courses for credit in some department include: 
University of Washington (Seattle), State College 
of Washington (Pullman), Oregon State College 
(Corvallis), Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion (Cheney), and Northern Idaho College of 
Education (Lewiston). 


Among other colleges which have offered field 
courses are: Fresno State College in California, 
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Southern Methodist University at Dallas, Tex., and 
Chadron State Teachers College in Nebraska. An 
air age field geography course will be offered for 
both the southwestern and northwestern parts of 
the United States during the summer of 1948 by 
Fresno State College. 


General Status of Field Courses 


At present a minority of the colleges offer field 
courses in their regular curriculum. The particular 
subject area in which a field course is scheduled 
depends in large part on the presence on the faculty 
of one or more individuals with a strong interest in 
field work and belief in its value. In addition to 
technical schools and departments like geology, 
field trips are listed most frequently in the depart- 
ment of geography, followed by history, sociology, 
and education. Scattered listings of field trips are 
found in: social science, visual education, anthro- 
pology, art, and Spanish. 

To earn college credits, trips must be supervised, 
and generally only tours sponsored by colleges and 
having a faculty member as conductor are recognized. 
Some colleges recognize only those field trips run by 
themselves but mostly they accept transcripts of 
credit for a field trip from any recognized college. 
Only a few of the colleges giving credit for field trips 
do so at the graduate level. 

The unwillingness of some colleges to accept 
credits for tours sponsored by others stems from the 
fact that not all tours are run so that a reasonable 
amount of learning by students is accomplished. 
Unless the leader knows the region and organizes a 
trip efficiently, it may degenerate into a pleasure 
tour. There can be no objection if people have a 
good time on field trips, and indeed, there is some- 
thing wrong if a trip is not enjoyed, but there must 
also be a serious purpose involving application and 
study by students or else a field trip becomes a mere 
excursion. Distance traveled is no safe standard by 
which to measure the value of a field trip, because 
sometimes on long trips an undue proportion of time 
is spent on travel and scant time left for field study. 

In conclusion, college field courses are successful 
only to the degree that teachers of broad interests, 
outstanding ability, and enthusiasm are encouraged 
to organize and conduct them. This is particularly 
true of trips pointed for the education of American 
youth along intercultural lines which will assist in 
student understanding of the development and 
practice of American democracy. 
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Spartan City—Michigan State College 


NEED for representative self-government was 

felt by a group of residents in the Married Vet- 
eran’s Housing project at Michigan State College. 
The need may best be described as a desire for the 
opportunity to participate in mature community 
government. Our community was rapidly growing 
to the size of a small city, and within its boundaries 
were all of the social problems of a city. Decisions 
which would directly affect our way of life were to 
be made. We wanted a voice in formulating those 
decisions. Many of us were planning on living in 
this project for a number of years. The need for 
long-term planning became more obvious as discus- 
sions among individuals developed. As a result of 
these discussions, the first organizational meeting 
was announced. All residents of the project were 
urged to attend the meeting for the purpose of 
studying the need for community organization. 


Neighborhood Representation Established 


Following this meeting a temporary steering com- 
mittee was formed, charged with the responsibility 
of studying various types of community organiza- 
tions. A modified city block plan was ultimately 
selected as the system most suitable to our physical 
make-up. The steering committee divided the 
entire area into a number of neighborhood units. 
These buildings, housing a total of 12 families, 
made up the average unit. The area was also sec- 
tioned into 10 regions with the idea of having a 
representative from each region sit on a governing 
body. 

Members of the steering committee interviewed 
several people in each unit, called a neighborhood. 
An individual was chosen to stimulate interest in 
the neighborhood unit and to guide the election of 
a neighborhood representative. This break-down 
of responsibility is the foundation of the government. 


*Chairman and member, respectively, of Spartan City Board of 
Regents. This article, written by students directly involved, outlines 
a development having parallels in many colleges and universities 
which have created emergency housing projects to care for their large 
enrollments of married veterans. It is published as an example of 
democracy at work among college students. 
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Ninety neighborhood representatives met to dis Swe be 
cuss plans and procedures. From this group, unde 
the guidance of the temporary steering committer, 
a constitutional committee was formed. Meeting 
with a faculty advisor, this group designed the docu. 
ment of government which set up the machinery 
for the creation of a board of regents, one regent to 
be elected from each region. The constitution was 
ratified on the third reading by the citizens of the 
project, now named Spartan City. Each neighbor 
hood representative distributed ballots to his unit, 
collected the votes, and reported the results to the 
steering committee. 
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Board of Regents Selected cours 

From a nominating meeting of the neighborhood specif 
leaders candidates for the office of regent in each) eri 
region were proposed. Names and qualification 
were printed on ballots, and through the neighbor. 
hood leaders the election was carried out quickly 
and effectively. The 10 individuals elected formed 
the board of regents, charged with representing over 
2,000 constituents. They were ruled by the consti 
tution which the community had drawn up. 

The temporary steering committee, its work done, 
dissolved itself and the board called for a nominating 
meeting to fill the offices of chairman of the boar, 
and vice chairman. Candidates were proposed a a 
a mass meeting of the citizens of Spartan Cty 
votes were cast, and with a complete board of regent” 
geared to represent the citizens of Spartan City 
through neighborhood representatives, the govert- 
ment went into formal operation. 
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Accomplishments 





The board has established working avenues ofMlab: 
communication with the administrative officers @%hio 
the college. The administration has demonstratedlliza 
its confidence in the board by using it as the agencyteedi: 
of the people in discussing several controversiagind 
issues such as fuel supply, pet control, and mattemDear 
of administrative policy affecting the citizens @loga 
Spartan City. The board has also establishegMor 
relationships with the city of East Lansing. Toren 
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gether, the city manager and a committee appointed 
by the board of regents are working on important 
problems of voting rights of the residents of Spartan 
City in municipal, State, and national elections. 
Its constitution approved by the student council, 
its board assisted by a qualified faculty advisor, and 
its relationships with other agencies firmly estab- 
ished, this project in democratic community living 
we believe, will be successful in every respect. 





Institute of Retail Selling 


NoRTHEASTERN University, Boston, Mass., has 
anounced the opening of a new Institute of Retailing 
in its School of Business. The 2-year program, 
designed primarily for men and women already in the 
retail field and for those who are training for the field, 
kads to a certificate from the Institute or may be 
applied toward a degree. The coeducational train- 
ing for careers in retailing not only includes the usual 
courses in this field, but also is set up to serve the 
specific needs of retail stores in the Boston area by 
offering specialized courses for their training needs. 








Academic Deans Elect 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING of the American 
Conference of Academic Deans, affiliated with the 
Association of American Colleges, was held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 12, 1948. The topics for 
“The Place of the Creative Arts 
in Liberal Education” with reference to music, 





.. |creative writing, and art; the “Effect of Federal Aid 





to Education on the Future of Private Colleges and 
Universities”; and the question, “Should There Be 


JAny Difference in the Liberal Arts Education of 


Men and Women?” 

The officers for next year include the following: 
Chairman, Dean Marten ten Hoor, University of 
Alabama; Vice Chairman, Dean Harlan Hatcher, 
Ohio State University; Secretary-Treasurer, Dean 
Elizabeth May, Hood College; Editor of the Pro- 


"eedings, Dean Ruth L. Higgins, Beaver College; 
ijand other members of the Executive Committee, 


Dean Stephen A. Mulcahy, Boston College; Dean 
logan Wilson, Tulane University; Dean Margaret 
Morriss, Pembroke College, and Dean C. Clement 
French, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 
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Research on Russia 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY, with the aid of a grant of 
$100,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, is undertaking a survey of research needed for 
further knowledge of Russia in the United States. 
The research, under the direction of Clyde K. M. 
Kluckholm, professor of anthropology, will pose a 
series of questions regarding postwar Russian life 
and culture which need study and will determine the 
extent to which data answering these questions now 
exist. It will supply American scholars with an 
outline of some of the gaps in this Nation’s knowledge 
of the Soviet Union. 

The research will be entirely independent of gov- 
ernmental agencies, although available Government 
materials, as well as other materials, will be studied. 
All results will be made public. 





New Type of Graduate School 


EsTABLISHMENT of an additional graduate school, 
the primary task of which would be preparation of 
prospective college teachers in general education, has 
been recommended by Dean Harry J. Carman of 
Columbia College. In his annual report to the 
acting president of Columbia University he said that 
“since the inception of our general education courses, 
we have had dozens of visitors and hundreds of 
inquiries. Always the question is asked, ‘Where and 
how do you find teachers competent to handle these 
difficult courses?’ . . . Just as Columbia College has 
pioneered with general education courses for almost 
three decades there is room perhaps for the university 
to pioneer in the training of college teachers.” 





Joint Plans for Research 


Tue University of Washington and the State Col- 
lege of Washington have made plans to cooperate 
in research. Detailed lists of research projects will 
be exchanged, and a continuing joint study will be 
made of the needs of the State and the Northwest as 
a basis for research programs of che two institutions. 
The institutions are also committed to exchange of 
staff members and outside lecturers and to joint 
cooperation in attracting scientists, scholars, and 
leaders in public affairs to the two campuses. 
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Congressional Activities of Interest 


to Higher Education 


HE ISSUES of HIGHER EDUCATION for 
September 1 and December 15, 1947, reported 
on public laws enacted and bills introduced during 
the first session of the Eightieth Congress, which 
were believed to be of interest to higher education. 
Listed here are additional public laws enacted 
and resolutions and bills introduced in the first and 
second sessions of the Eightieth Congress through 
February 3, 1948. 

Single copies of bills, resolutions, and committee 
reports may usually be obtained from members of 
the Senate or House of Representatives. 

Each resolution and bill is reported by number, 
followed by the name of the Senator or Congressman 
who introduced it. 


Public Laws Enacted 
Public Law 313 (H. R. 4084—Rees), to authorize 


additional positions in the professional and scientific 
service in the War and Navy Departments; approved 
by the President August 1, 1947. ; 

Public Law 369 (H. R. 4168—Jonkman), to pro- 
vide for the reincorporation of The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs; approved by the President 
August 5, 1947. 

Public Law 402 (H. R. 3342—Mundt), the “United 
States Information and Educational Exchange Act 
of 1948,” provides (1) an information service to 
disseminate abroad information about the United 
States; (2) an educational exchange service to coop- 
erate with other nations in (a) the interchange of 
persons, knowledge, and skilis; (b) the rendering of 
technical and other services; (c) the interchange of 
developments in the field of education, the arts, and 


sciences; approved by the President January 27, 
1948. 


Bills Passed 


S. 1393 (Morse), to increase permitted compensa- 
tion for on-the-job training under the GI bill, passed 
the Senate July 25—passed the House February 3. 

S. 1394 (Morse), to increase allowances for educa- 
tion under the GI bill, passed the Senate July 19— 
passed the House February 3. 


*Specialist in Engineering Education, U.S. Office of Education. 
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Resolutions and Bills Introduced 


FepERAL Arp 1n Provision oF PLANT 
AND EQuIPMENT 

H. R. 4908 (Hale), to authorize the U. S. Maritime 
Commission to furnish ships and certain equipment 
to nautical schools, and to aid in their maintenance 
and support. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR RESEARCH 


H. R. 4852 (Priest), to establish a National Science! 


Foundation. 
H. R. 5087 (Keefe), H. R. 5159 (Smathers), to 


provide for research in heart disease. 


FEDERAL Arp 10 STUDENTS 


S. 1801 (Gurney), H. R. 4497 (Andrews), to allow} 


civilians to attend U. S. Service schools. (Reported 
out of committee in Senate February 3). 

S. 2090 (Gurney), H. R. 5182 (Andrews) to allow 
foreigners to attend U. S. Service schools. 

S. 1214 (Andrews), to amend the Holloway Act 
for the training of officers for the naval service. 

H. R. 5265 (Byrne), H. J. Res. 276 (Mundt), and 
H. J. Res. 277 (Bennett), to use future World War! 
debt payments by Finland for education in the 
United States for citizens of Finland. 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


S. 1657 (Umstead), to give civil service employees 
leave of absence to use educational benefits of Gl 
bill. 

H. R. 4623 (Sikes), to extend on-the-job training 
to 4 years. 

H. R. 4828 (Kefauver), H. R. 5231 (Battle), to 
increase subsistence allowance. 

H. R. 5043 (Patterson), to grant educational 
benefits to children of veterans. 

H. R. 5230 (Battle), to raise on-the-job ceilings. 


SociaL SECURITY 


S. 1768 (Morse), H. R. 4864 (Beckworth), to 
provide social security for State employees and 
others. 

H. R. 4615 (Johnson), to provide Federal aid to 
States in old-age assistance. 
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SpecIAL FEDERAL INsTITUTIONS 


S. 1868 (Connally), to establish a U. S. Air Acad- 
emy in Texas. 


§. 1974 (Capehart), H. R. 4912 (Landis), to es- 
tablish a U. S. Air Force Academy similar to West 
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FEDERAL Arp To ;TEACHERS 


S. 1863 (Pepper), to authorize certain income tax 
deductions for teachers. 

H. R. 5130 (Landis), H. R. 5194 (Multer), to 
}exempt pensions and annuities from income tax. 
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| REDEFINE Units anp STANDARDS OF MEASUREMENT 
§. 1850 (White), to redefine units and standards of 


‘electrical and photometric measurement. 


nce 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS’ REGISTRATION AcT 


, to §. 2031 (Buck), H. R. 4884 (Hinshaw), to require 


registration of engineers in the District of Columbia. 





low | Institute of World Affairs 


Tae University or Utan has set up the Institute 

low} of World Affairs established by the Board of Regents 

in 1946. ‘The scope and methods are described in 

Act} the following statements: 

“1, To organize courses and coordinate curricula, 
and} 0 the campus and over the State, in (a) international 

Tar |} and world affairs, (b) citizenship training, and (c) 
the} character education. 

“2. To hold periodic conferences and arrange pub- 

lic lectures by eminent authorities on all aspects of 

world affairs. 

yyees} “3. To promote the exchange of foreign students 

f Glpand professors under a scholarship program or a 

scheme of grants-in-aid. 

ining} “4. To stimulate the collection of books, periodi- 

cals, films, exhibits, etc., in all languages, on all 

), top phases of international relations; and to make such 

materials available to all the citizens of the State. 

ional} “5. To advance research and foster graduate study 

in the field of world affairs. 

lings} “6. To prepare and publish select documents, 

study-outlines, and teaching aids for the secondary 

‘chools and colleges of Utah. 

), ©} “7. To help foster the organization of study groups 
and devoted to the study of world affairs. 

“8. To serve as an educational clearinghouse and 


id tOftource of information on various aspects of world 
affairs, 
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“9. To encourage gifts and endowments for 
scholarships, research, and publications.” 

The Institute of World Affairs plans to avail 
itself of the help and assistance of all national and 
international agencies in the field of world affairs. 

The Institute is under the direction of Arthur L. 
Beeley. 





Extension Service for Business 


Tue University of Illinois has established an ex- 
tension service for business, which will initially offer 
a management consulting service covering business 
administration, production, office operation, per- 
sonnel, purchasing, sales, records, and finances. 
Members of the University staff will serve as con- 
sultants to business firms. 

The university hopes to benefit educationally from 
the new project, which will strengthen teaching 
through providing a direct connection with business 
of the State, open opportunities for field work by 
students, and make the business of IIlinois a “labora- 
tory” for study of economic trends and development. 

The new extension service is in charge of Professor 


Earl P. Strong. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 








Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From U. S. Office of Education 


Public Library Statistics, 1944-45, by Willard O. 
Mishoff and Emery M. Foster. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1947. 58 p. (Bulle- 
tin 1947, No. 12.) 20 cents. 

Presents data on the resources, use, finances, and personnel 
of public libraries in continental United States and its outlying 
parts for the fiscal year ended in 1945. 

School Transportation Insurance: Legal Bases 
and Current Administrative Policies, by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association, 
in cooperation with the U. S. Office Education. 
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Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1948. 34 p. (Pamphlet No. 101.) 15 cents. 


Sets forth the transportation insurance situation as of January 
1947 in each of the States, primarily its legal status as indicated 
by statutory law and court decisions. 


From Other Government Agencies 


President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. IV, 
Staffing Higher Education. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1947. 63 p. 25 cents. 


Discusses the faculty personnel of higher education, their re- 
cruitment, selection, placement, pre-service education, in-service 
education, and working conditions. 





Higher Education for American Democracy, 
Vol. V, Financing Higher Education. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948. 68 p. 25 
cents. 


Topics treated are: The Cost of Higher Education; Financing 
the Cost of Higher Education; and The Role of the Federal 
Government. Contains also a statement of dissent by two 
members of the Commission. 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Small 
Business. Survey of University Business Research 
Projects, 1945-46. Washington, The Department, 
[no date]. 107 p. (processed). Free. 


A compilation of the studies in business and economic research 
recently completed or in process in universities, colleges, and 
research institutions. 





Suggested Research Topics in the 
Fields of Business and Economics, 1945-46. Wash- 
ington, The Department, 1947. 25 p. (processed). 
Free. 


Prepared to encourage research in the field of business and 
economics in the colleges and universities. 


Non-Government Publications 


Pamphlets 


The American Association of Junior Colleges: 
What It Is and What It Does, by Jesse P. Bogue, 
Washington, The Association, 1947. 18 p. Free 
from the Association. 

A brief statement concerning the history, organization, ac- 
tivities, and publications of the Association. 

How to Organize and Operate a Juntor College, by 
Jesse P. Bogue. Washington, American Association 
of Junior Colleges, 1947. 14 p. Free from the 
Association. 

A statement concerning the organization, board of control, the 


chief executive, the staff and faculty, the curricula, and extracur- 
ricular programs of a junior college. 
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Franciscan Education in French North America, 
by Pius J. Barth. Reprinted from The America, 
Vol. 4, No. 1, July 1947. 31 p. 


An account of the educational activities of the Franciscay 
Order in Canada, Newfoundland, and parts of the territory noy 
within the boundaries of the United States. 


Books 


How Shall We Pay for Education? by Seymour §, 
Harris. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1948, 
214p. $3. 


The five parts are: Inflation Is the Threat; Supply and Demand 
for Teachers and Educated Men and Women; Where Is th 
Money to Come From; Financial and Related Problems of Inst). 
tutions of Higher Learning; and Tuition and College Salaries, 
Devoted mostly to higher education. 


Lawyers, Law Schools, and the Public Service, by 
Esther Lucile Brown. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1948. 258 p. $3. 


Concerned with how the law school may minister more effec. 
tively to the education of those law-trained persons who will 
subsequently be engaged in the public service or will exert larg 
influence over that service. In the first part is set forth the rok 
played by lawyers in official positions. The second part explains 
the nature of work done by lawyers in Federal agencies. Finally, 
the implications for legal education are stated. 
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Published semimonthly from September through 
May, by the United States Office of Education. is 
printing is ewe by the Bureau of the Budget as 
required by Rule 42 of the — Committee on 
Printing. Prepared in the Division of Higher 
Education. 
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